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— WE would ask the subscribers of the “Kindergarten Messenger 
and the New Education” 1) to save us the labor and expense of 
sending bills for the small amount of the subscription, by remitting 
immediately, 2) to help us make the enthusiastic little champion for 
the new education more and more efficient, by getting one or more 
new subscribers. This can be done easily, because no true mother, 
if her attention be called to the objects and merits of the paper, 
will decline to order it. 

Very respectfully, 
- Hartmann & DOERFLINGER, 
461 Market Square, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(For the “‘New Education’’.) 


Extracts from Fr. Froebel’s Letters to his Wife con- 
cerning his Activity in Dresden and Leipzig. 


( Continued. ) 

DRESDEN, Jan 28th, 1839. ------ How thankful I am (for these 
good news from you)! I can not give better expression to my grati- 
tude, than by communicating to you without delay the last and 
freshest, though simple and almost humble result of my activity in 
this city, — a result which I, nevertheless, consider as the crown and 
blossom and, perhaps, highest fruit of this activity. — I do not take 
you to the parlors and audience-rooms of the high in life........ —, 
but to the humble room of your husband at the house of our dear 
friend Loewe. With him (your husband) you find a much younger 
but earnest man sitting on the same’ sofa like old friends for life, al- 
though their acquaintance is but an hour old, although the one is 
German and the other a Pole from Warsaw, although the one speaks 
German fluently as his mother-tongue and the other uses it with 
difficulty and constant watchfulness as a foreign language. Before 
them you see a large extension-table filled with your husband’s ap- 
paratus for play and occupation. Opposite your husband sits Mid- 
dendorff, handing him what he needs; at his right hand, Prof. 
Loewe who aids the conversation with his criticisms and comments ; 
at his left, Frankenberg who, I presume, fixes for himself and for us 
the most important sparks of thought, which the lively conversation 
yields—You hear this man say: ‘Since I find you occupied thus 
(pointing to the playthings before him), I have as much confidence 
in all of you, as if I had lived with you for twenty years”—and yet 
he is probably not over twenty-five years old. Do you not feel the 
significance of these words spoken by a plain man, plainly and calm- 
ly, though with deep emotion? You hear this man say, that he 
has been sent to Germany by an association of the first families of War- 
saw, organized spontaneously in order to establish in their city suita- 
ble INFANT-sCHOOLS for the lower classes of artisans ; that this asso- 
ciation (the Benevolent Association of Warsaw, of which he himself 
is a member) has sent him to Germany, that he might inspect the 
infant-schools in Berlin, Dresden, Prague and Vienna in order to 
transplant the best and most satisfactory features of these to his na- 
tive city. You hear this man say, that, to his astonishment, he has 
found neither in Dresden -— though this city has the reputation of 
high culture — nor in Berlin the least thing of what he sought and 
needed, and that he deems himself fortunate to have come to Dres- 








den just at this time, and feels that in his finding me he is rewarded 





for his journey and his stay in Dresden. — He said that he could 
not understand that a city of the culture of Dresden should fail to 
receive warmly such means of early training for children and even 
for the lower artisan classes — nay, that it should even be hostile to 
the scheme. He told us how they had tried to influence him 
against it by pronouncing the ban of mysticism upon it, although, 
in reality it offered only facts and invution, intuition of the senses, 
as well as purely intellectual, i. e. mathematical intuition —And now 
he began, himself, as we had done, to deduce from the playthings 
before him their adaptation to the wants of the people and infant- 
schools ; he did this in so lively, profound and all-sided a manner, 
as if he wanted to convince ME and us of their adaptation, their use- 
fulness, their necessity and applicability—You, my dear wife, would 
have been delighted to see this man in his quiet, calm zeal. He 
directed my attention to several modes of applying the plays, which 
presented themselves to his mind at once ; but his emotion had 
blinded him to the fact that I must, of necessity, have discovered 
them before. I let him goon, however, without interruption, as 
if the matter were in reality new to me. He said that this “method” 
had “the attribute of excellence”. .....- 

You hear this man say, that he must write a small pamphlet 
giving an account of his journey and its results, and that in this he 
would pay special attention to this method ; he considered it his 
duty, not only, to transplant it to his country, but to nurture it there ; 
—and that, consequently, he would translate all he could into Polish: 
yet, he added, that, for the present, at leas\—my name must not be 
mentioned; that this omission would do the cause more good than 
harm. I proved to him at once, that I cared not for the name, 
since none of my small play-manuals bore my name. ...... This 
man*) can remain here only a few days; yet I have told him . that 
I would be at his service every morning from 8—12 o’clock. ...... 
pisent You see, my dear wife, the finding of this man appears to 
me as a crown, blossom, and fruit of my sojourn and work here, in 
comparison with this, all else seems to fall off like an over-abundance 
of buds, like calyx-leaves, or flower-leaves .....-.- - All else falls, 
or shrinks, or dries up, — the fruit alone swells and grows. God 
guard it from worms and wasps, and grant it ripeness,—ripeness for 
the health and strength, for the welfare and happiness of many. 


> 





(Translated for the ‘‘New Education”. 


How to establish School-gardens. 


By Dr. ERASMUS SCHWAB. 





(Continued. ) 

In the school-gardens of the city as well as of the country, the 
beds of the seed-nursery, the tree-nursery, the trial-field, and of the 
vegetable- garden are fringed with border-beds; other beds, after 
being planted, are covered with turf. Yet this should be harden- 
ed turt that will bear being stepped on, so that the plants may be 
watered, tended, and observed without injury to the turf. 

How the flower-beds are to be arranged, may be learned from 
every good garden-book. The flowers, however, should not be 
scattered without plan, but disposed in effective groups. It is very 


*) Theophilus Nowosielsky. 
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desirable to arrange for a “flower-calendar”: on somewhat raised 
round or oval beds a number of the flowers peculiar to each month 
are grouped together,—each month being represented by one or 
more beds. For this purpose the most suitable wild and garden- 
flowers should be selected—though for separate beds. Of course, 
the beds from which ripe seeds have been obtained, should be clear- 
ed and planted with the flowers of a succeeding month. A skill- 
fully managed flower-calendar is one of the principal ornaments of a 
rationally conducted school-garden, and furnishes the simplest and 
most beautiful picture of the succession of the months and seasons. 

The so-called “botanical plants” (constituting home-botany 
proper) are not to be arranged according to their orders and families, 
as in a botanical garden. The botanical gardens in their present 
form are behind the times, as Prof. Dr. Kerner has proved, and be- 
sides—the school-garden is not meant for a botanical garden. The 
teacher can not be warned too much against excessive systematizing, 
The only suitable mode of presenting home-botany to the popular 
school as well as to the public at large, is to be found in the tasteful 
and judicious grouping of plants according to their geographical 
distribution ; i. e. as the mountain-plants growing on a fragment of 
rock in the school-garden are a true feast for the eyes, a true piece 
of poetry for old and young,—as water and marsh-plants are group- 
ed most effectively in a basin,—similarly, the best representatives of 
our plants of the forest, the meadow, the heath, W&c., are 
arranged in finished mmiature pictures. 70 present the plants 
to the children in systematic arrangement, and not accord- 
ing to their natural locations, would be idle. The arrange- 
ment of the groups will depend on the available space and the skill 
of the teacher. : 

Great care is due to the play-ground or ground for gymnastic 
exercises. I am astonished at the short-sightedness of man, when- 
ever I see a large play-ground lying wholly waste ; although intend- 
ed for-summer-use, it can not be used in summer without danger to 
the health of the children, because it affords no shade. The ground 
for gymnastic exercises is to be planted and encompassed with trees, 
so that the gymnastic apparatus may be in the shade, and that there 
may be suitable spaces for the calisthenic exercises and for the Vari- 
ous evolutions, as well as for running, leaping &c. Whether to 
plant native forest-trees or fruit-trees must depend on circumstances. 
The trees may be planted either in concentric circles, or in tasteful, 
more or less natural groupings, If the space is very large, a por- 
tion of it may remain open for days when direct sun-shine is very 
agreeable, If the play-ground is in the muddle of the garden, it 
ought to have the form of a circle or of an oval; if separate from 
the garden, that of an oblong.—If the play-ground is separate from 
the school, it may be used to supplement the school-garden. Border- 
beds may run along the fences or hedges, and may be managed as 
in the garden, An arbor and turf-banks may be easily provided for 
spectators; during the first years many kinds of shrubs will thrive 
among the trees at the outskirts; also there is no reason why the 
entrance and some other points should not be adorned with flower- 
beds.—If the play-ground is large, it will afford room in summer for 
the industrial lessons of the girls; benches and tables may be built in 
some portion of the ground, thus affording a healthy, sheltered place 
where the children may do a variety of garden-work (e. g. cleaning 
and assorting seeds, whittling sticks for supports, whittling labels, 
preparing seedlings, weaving shelter-mats, &c.). In school-life, there 
should be much wholesome poetry connected with the play-ground. 
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Michel de Montaigne ‘on the Schools of the 
Sixteenth Century. 


It may be interesting to many of our readers to read again, 
what Montaigne wrote 300 years ago about the education of his 
time: it will afford them a measure to determine the wonderful 
progress we have made. He writes: 

“Considering our modes of instruction, it is no wonder, that 
neither teachers nor pupils are fitted for life, although they gain 
much learning. For, indeed, all the care and all the out-lay of our 
parents are only to fill our heads with knowledge ; nothing is thought 





‘see the learned man’, and about some other one,—‘see the excellent 
man’,—and the people will not turn their eyes a moment away from 
the first. We ought to ask who is Best learned, and not who is Most 
learned. We work only to fill the memory, and we leave the judg. 
ment and the heart empty. We can say: “These are Cicero’ 
words”, “Plato has done this,” “Aristotle has said that’; but what 
do wE say ? What is our opinion? What do we do? The parra 
can do the former, as well as we.—What does it avail us to fill the 
stomach with meat, if we do not digest it, if it does not become as. 
similated, so as to nourish and strengthen us? We rely to much on 
the arms of others, and leave the strength of our own undeveloped, 
If I would arm myself against fear of death, I apply to Seneca; if] 
need consolation for myself, or another, I get it from Cicero. | 
could have found it in myself, if I had practised looking for it there, 
I have no patience witi this beggarly semi-existence ; for even if we 
could become prudent through the prudence of others, we can be 
wise only through our own wisdom.” 

*« “I have always wondered that a soul, enriched with a know. 
ledge of many things, does not, thereby, become more active. He 
who would absorb so many great, strong brains of others, saida 
young lady to me, must necessarily compress his own brain, in order 
to make room for the others.” ”’........ But this is not wholly the 
case. Our soul expands in the proportion in which it is filled; and 
antiquity proves to us, on the contrary, that men fit to administer 
public affairs, that great generals and great counselors in matters of 
state, were, at the same time, very learned. 

“The fault of our education lies then, not in absorbing too 
much ,—?7¢ lies in overestimating the intellectual and neg- 
lecting the ethical, in the stress laid on memorizing and in 
the tp. bag of the useful. Look at our learned men. They 
know the theory of everything, but fail to apply it. But whats 
science without understanding ? If our soul is not improved through 
study, if our judgment does not gain by it, the pupil would do better 
to spend his time playing ball; for then, at least his body would gain 
strength. See him return after so many years from the university: 
Who is less fit for the business of life, than he ? What he shows most 
prominently, is, that Latin and Greek have made him more foolish 
than he was when he left home. He should return with a full, well 
nourished soul, but he has only blown it up.” 

In another place he says: “In teaching they din incess- 
antly into the ears of the pupils, as if they were pouring into 
a funnel; and nothing is left for the pupils to do, but to say 
again what has been said to them.’’ — “The teacher must demand 
of his pupil an account, not only of the words of the lesson, but also 
of its meaning. He must look for the benefit which the pupil has 
derived from the lesson, not in the memory, but in the life of the 
pupil. Whatever he has learned, he must view under a thousand 
different aspects, and apply it in a variety of ways, in order to show 
whether he has understood it properly, and made it hisown. Its 
a sign of indigestion, if the stomach returns the food in the cond- 
tion in which it was taken in. The stomach has not done its work, 
if it has not changed in matter and form, whatever has been given 
it to digest.”—“Who ever asks his pupil what he thinks of rhetone, 
of grammar, of this or that saying of Cicero? These things art 
crammed into our memories as oracles whose essence is only letters 
and syllables. But knowing by heart is not knowledge ; it is only 
retaining what has been given the memory to keep. What we know 
fully, we control fully, without reference to authorities, without first 
looking into a book.” — Concerning discipline he says, “Away with 
violence and compulsion! Nothing debases and stultifies more 
effectually. If you would have a pupil fear disgrace and punish 
ment, do not harden him against them.” — “The schools of ouf 
times are in fact dungeous for the imprisonment of the young. The 


laziness and negligence before they are guilty of them.” 





— WE cuIP the following article on “The kindergarten, its usé 
and abuse, in America”, by Prof. John Kraus, from the “Church 
Union : 

“It took Froebel more than fifty-five years of his life before he 





of furnishing it with judgement and wisdom. Call out on the street,— 


could exclaim, “I have got it — Kindergarten”, or the ‘paradise 





pupils are made lazy and negligent, because they are punished for 
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childhood,” as the kindergarten has properly been called. The 
somewhat fanciful but not altogether figurative name of kindergar- 
ten was selected, allowing poetical lovers of childhood to indulge in 
association of a beautiful garden-full of happy children with that 

en of Eden in which the human race spent its infancy. The 
word Eden signifies pleasure, and the Garden of Eden might be 
called the place or garden of pleasure. 

The popular mind has a strange and erroneous idea that the 
kindergarten is a school. That it is still but little understood in this 
country, even with some who advocate it and try to explain and 
write on “What a kindergarten is”, shows the very-spoilation of the 
word, viz: —- kindergartening, kindergartenism, gardening of kinder- 
garten, etc. Now, it may be that in English almost any simple 
noun may be used asa verb without any change whatever in its 
form, and in like manner almost any verb may be used as a noun, 
nouns used as adjectives, and adjectives as nouns; but gardening of 
kindergarten is under any and under all circumstances sheer non- 
sense. It is hardly necessary to state here that the literal meaning 
of kindergarten is children’s garden. However, “Garten” in Ger- 
man does not mean “garden” in English. The name Garten, in the 
German language, means a place of recreation, It need not bea 
flower garden, nor need it have trees, shrubs or grass.’ If only it is 
a place of resort where there is amusement, enjoyment, or recree- 
tion of a harmless nature, such a place is a garten. 

Froebel called his institution kindergarten, because he thought 
it necessary that a garden should be connected with it, and because 
he wished symbollically to indicate by this name that children re- 
semble the plants of a garden, and should be treated with similar 
care. There lies, however, at the bottom of Froebel’s education, a 
general human idea, as indicated in his first book “Education of 
Mankind”. He named, therefore, his first kindergarten, General 
German Kindergarten, and his intention was to transplant it no 
only to other states of Europe, but also to America. In regard to 
to the latter, I have several letters written by Froebel, in 1851 and 
1852, in which he repeatedly made propositions and suggestions, 
how the kindergarten could and should be introduced in America. 
The term kindergarten, of course, is German, and has passed with 
the thing it signifies into all parts of the Continent, also to England 
and America. Here and there it may be called “Giardini d’ Infan- 
zia” in Italy ; “Jardin d’ Enfants” in France and Belgium; “Infant 
Garden” in England and America; but in fact, the thing itself is 
known everywhere under the name Kindergarten. Nobody speaks 
about Russian, Prussian, Austrian, Italian, French and English 
kindergarten, applied to Russian, Prussian, Italian, French and Eng- 
lish wants. Thus it may be seen that persons who label their 
schools “American Kindergartens, adopted to American wants”, do 
it under false pretence, in order to make money out of the popu- 
larity of the name. One could just as well speak about American 
Christianity, American Beatitudes, American “Sermon on the 
Mount”, American “Golden Rule”, etc., adapted to American 
wants, as to speak about an American kindergarten, adapted to Ameri- 
can wants. ‘What a kindergarten has to show,” says Karl Froebel, 
“are happy, healthy, good natured children ; no proficiency in learn- 
ing of any kind, no precocity, but just children in their normal state, 

The kindergarten rejects reading, writing, reckoning, spelling. 
But it teaches the little children to do things much more clever than 
those useful accomplishments. In it children under six build, plait, 
fold, model, sing, act—in short, they learn in play to work, to con- 
struct, to invent, to relate, and speak correctly, and — what is the 
best of all — to love each other, to be kind to each other, to help 
each other. One more thing I must mention which children do 

learn in the kindergarten, and which comprises all their other in- 
fantine accomplishments — “they learn to play together,”” — an ac- 
complishment of the greatest moral importance to children of all 
ages. Pray is the normal occupation of children. Play is work 
without a practical object, work with the instinctive purpose of 
bringing into action the innate powers. It is so natural, that we 
find it in young animals. In children, however, it takes at once an 
intellectual turn under the guidance of the parents, and is the best 
Preparation for, or rather the beginning of, mental culture. So all 


play. If childish play has been neglected, an undue wish for play 
will be brought into the class-room, and confusion and perversion 
begin, but not education. Of course, school-children must, besides 
learning, play and work also, but not the whole day. They must 
learn now, and they desire to learn. So there must be a propet 
time for learning and for playing.”’ 


ieee 


Miss Peabody’s Letter. 

Dear Mr. HaILMANN: — Instead of writing a formal article 
I must send a letter which you may insert as my contribution to the 
next “New Education,” if you have not something better. I left 
Concord for Florence in the first week of March, and spent two or 
three weeks there, reading my lectures and holding conversations 
with Mrs. Aldrich’s training class. The class is a very interesting 
one, their written abstract showing a high order of instruction on 
Mrs, Aldrich’s part, and an extraordinary reception on the part of 
the pupils,—especially in that most important department, the read- 
ing of child-consciousness. She appreciates in a remarkable degree 
the right of the child to self-direction, and knows how to combine 
freedom of self-direction on the child’s part, with sleepless guidance 
on her own part. She thoroughly understands educating the will 
to intelligent action, and thus, with the least wilfulness, she has the 
most power to bring out the genius and moral character of children. 
She‘is a most uncompromising kindergartener, for she never stim- 
ulates by emulation, nor even by implication, —threatens, but ad- 
dresses with great confidence the embryo hero and saint, the entirely 
geuerous element—whose action is to set the limits to self-assertion 
even in the childish play. 

But she has exhausted her bodily powers in her several years 
of intense work and now must rest a year, at least. She has abso- 
lutely broken down, and it appears veritably a special providence, 
that Mrs. H. came on to read your lectures, and could be secured 
to take up the rest of the training work this year. I think that, 
once established at Florence, she will never leave it, though I hope, 
Mrs. Aldrich may return to it by and by. The conditions of the 
Florence kindergarten are so exceptionably favorable for a full de- 
velopment of Froebel’s system, that it should be made strong by the 
concurrence of all the best talent for training. I hope that the 
QUALITY of the kindergarten will always take the lead of the QuaANTITY, 
though as it opens its doors to all the children in the place, it will 
demonstrate, I think, that the best quality will be found compatible 
with the greatest quantity. 

The late movement of the Sisters ot Charity, who have for the 
last few years been studying with Mrs. Kraus-Boelte and making 
their attempts in the convents in and about New York,is a good omen 
of the great consummation of the unity of the race for which Froe- 
bel worked in such serene faith. Indeed, he did not expect that be- 
fore three hundred years would the light shine from the East even 
unto the: west,—as it seems to me to be doing, when the most con- 
servative church of christendom and the most destructive freethinkers 
—alike acknowledge that to “LIVE WITH THE CHILDREN” is the true 
method of producing the unity of humanity with itself and its creator. 

I came to Philadelphia to give my lectures to Mrs Vankirk’s 
first training class, which I found to be a very interesting one. Phi- 
ladelphia is quite rich in having two training schools of a genuine 
type. Ishallsend you areport of her closing exercises. I wish 
you could see her kindergarten; I think it would meet your ideal. 
She knows how to play with children in such a manner as to give 
freedom to their wills, which is the only way of producing the 
obedience that is DEVELOPING. She enjoys the plays so heartily, and 
the children feel so sure of it, that they surrender themselves to her 
guidance intelligently. ‘The secret of her power is her entire freedom 
from WILFULNESS, and her imaginative sympathy. She has no pre- 
conceived notion of a typical child, as a Procrustean bed to measure 
them all by; but she realizes that every child is an undefined possi- 
bility and new creation, more or less limited by herédity and circum- 
stances, but open to the influx of a spirit, forever making all things 
new. She is a perpetual student herself, and gives her pupils the 
METHOD OF STfuDY, rather than a pragmatic form of procedure ; — I 
mean a METHOD OF DISCOVERY, for in every child there is something 








the positive result that can be expected from the kindergarten is 


more of human nature to be discovered. 
1333 Pine Str., Philadelphia. K.P. P. 
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— IN THE Last WEEK of August there will be held 
a convention of kindergarteners, that they may become 
acquainted with and understand each other, put into common stock 
what they have learned and think, and take measures for their 
further improvement and the extension of their usefulness. A cir- 
cular of information will be addressed to the kindergarteners in our 
next issue, and sent to each one in particular. It is not a meeting 
of the American Froebel Union, nor intended to present the subject 
to the general public; but a meeting of kindergarteners among them- 
selves, in the hope of raising a spirit of unity among them which 
without interfering with personal liberty, shall harmonize their activity. 





— Sr. Louis. — The antagonism against the public kindergar- 
tens in St. Louis seems to be again in the ascendant. A friend of 
them writes to us that the majority of the teachers are opposed to 
them, because they see in them the direct cause of a fresh movement 
to retrench their salaries. The reason is a selfish one, it is true, but 
a natural one. “However”, he adds, “many of their former friends 
complain that in their present form, they area farce. If children 
are not received before they are six years old, and if the kindergar- 
gartens are carried on asa sort of pre-primary schools ; one 1s temp- 
ted to wish for their abrogation, in the interest of the cause. If 
they should be abolished, I have no doubt, quite a number of private 
and charity kindergartens would be organized and well supported ; 
and these could be carried on in purer form, not being at the mercy 
of that capricious, many-headed monster, — the school-board of a 
large city.” It seems, however, that as yet a majority of the mem- 
bers of the school-board are in favor of sustaining them, so that 
there is still hope. 

We regret deeply that the FRIENDS of the kindergartens are 
losing courage. We had hoped, that they would succeed, with the 
aid of the excellent work we saw there two years ago, in raising 
sufficient enthusiasm among the people, to induce the city (respect- 
ively, the state) to grant the admission of children under six years 
of age. We had been informed, too, that the kindergartens were 
proving a great source of direct economy, so that we are at a loss to 
understand how they can now be used as a pretext for retrenchment 
elsewhere. We confess, that we trembled for the St. Louis kinder- 
gartens, when we learned that children under six years were to be 
excluded. To us, this step procluded the establishment and growth 
of true kindergartens, and rendered it necessary for the friends of 
the cause to compromise with the school. It forced them to do 
school-work in the kindergartens in a more or less schoolish way ; 
and —probably too — to use the kindergarten gifts and occupations 
more as means for teaching than as sources and instruments of pleas- 
ure; more in bitter, sterile earnest than in joyful, fertile play. We 
saw the beautifully pure kindergartens of the proud city pushed into 
the Scylla and Charybdis of half-measures, against which we have 
had frequent ocdasion to protest. Yet we hoped, for we knew that 
the people had had an opportunity to see the kindergarten in all its 
purity and freshness; and it seemed to us that they would leave no 
stone unturned, that they wouldspare.no effort to restore them to 
their full purity. 

The fall of the public kindergartens at St. Louis would be a 
national calamjty. The Boston school-board had a so-called public 








kindergarten as an “experiment” which was a failure in its very in. | 


ception, and which was bound to be abortive in spite of the effici. 
ency of the kindergartener in charge. It has come to an end, and 
the friends of the cause have no reason to be sad. By its fall an 
impediment was removed. Elsewhere, efforts to establish public 
kindergartens failed, but they left the field open and better prepared 
for new endeavors. Here, however, we have a vast scheme, pure 
and perfect in its inception, with all the elements of full success, 
pushed forward with rare singleness of purpose and with unerring 
tact, becoming more and more prosperous from year to year:—a 
scheme, that had grown to be the pride of the favored metropolis, 
the pride and hope of every progressive educator—teacher or par- 
ent—throughout our republic. By a disregarded statute concerning 
school-ages this scheme is forced into half-measures and com. 
promises :—if it fails, all will sustain irretriveable loss; the nation will 
have more to mourn than the unlucky city. 

From such a calamity nothing can preserve us save action— 
prompt, immediate, energetic, concerted action. The friends of 
the cause in St. Louis may succeed without aid from other quarters, 
but surely such aid cannot prove detrimental; it may, at least, hold 
up their hands, while they pray. We appeal, therefore, to the 
American Froebel Union to call without delay a special meeting, to 
ascertain the true state of the danger and to initiate steps, if need 
be, by which it may be averted, by the aid of which perhaps, 
the legislation needed for the success of the scheme in its original 
purity may be obtained. A petition from the members of that body, 
supported by the lovers of educational progress throughout the land, 
and strengthened by concerted action at home, would surely not be 
laid aside WHOLLY unheeded by the people of St. Louis and of Mis 
souri. And even if it should be disregarded or repelled with scom, 
it would serve to confine this calamity to that city and state, would 
avert its dire effects from the rest of the republic. 


— TRaininc-C.iassEs. — Of late we have had a number of in- 
quiries from correspondents, concerning the essentials to be furnish- 
ed by training-classes. | This,—together with the fact that we have 
lately heard of a number of institutions going by that name and 
contributing not a little by their work (?) to the distrust which in 
so many places still clings to the name kindergarten,—has induced 
us to answer those inquiries in the columns of the ,,Messenger”. 
We shall, of course, confine ourselves to essentials, leaving accessories 
to future consideration. 

First of all, the training-school ought to give a knowledge of 
physiology and psychology :—not merely lectures on these subjects, 
but skill in observing life and in unraveling its mysteries, in the art 
of discovering motives and of estimating the true value of incent- 
ives; familiarity with the growth of ideas, feelings, and emotions, as 
well as with the growth of the bodily organs; and a_ ready control 
of the conditions that render these growths sure, healthy, vigorous. 

Secondly, the training-school ought to introduce the learner in- 
to the history of culture and progress generally, as well as into the 
the history of education in particular. It should reveal to her the 
drift of culture and progress, and the eminent influence of educa- 
tion in aiding or retarding them. That the principles of education 
as evolved and systematized by Froebel and his followers, will form 
a great portion of the burden of this work needs no affirmation. 

Thirdly, the training-school ought to give mastery of “Froe- 
bel’s” gifts and occupations, games and songs :—not merely a super- 
ficial dextarity in the making of a few “forms”, the playing of a few 
games, and the singing of a few songs; but full insight into their 
meaning and bearing and connection, and full control of their possi- 
bilities and applications,—aptitude in finding and applying new ma- 
terial (or opening new avenues for the old), in arranging new games 





and in improvising new songs adapted to new circumstances ; readi-. 


ness in extending and supplementing them for new and wider aims. 
Lastly, the training-school should give a knowledge of plants 

and animals, of their habits and growth; and skill in nursing and 

tending them in the kindergarten and in the school-garden. 


These are the essentials, If the school can offer accessories @ 


without injury to these, so much the better. But these essentials it 
must give, if it would make reliable kindergarteners, of ladies with 
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average qualifications. Now and then, a pupil may come, who has 
absolved some of these departments ; yet this, while it renders her 
work and that of her teachers easier, does not impair our position. 

It will be observed that the first two departments furnish the 
foundation and the drift for the work, for whose accomplishment the 
last two departments provide the means. It is for this reason that 
we gave them precedence. Kindergarteners who lack these first 
departments are afloat and may settle on any foundation as chance 
or obstacles or arbitrary conditions may bring it about} they will 
serve evil as readily and as innocently as good; indeed, they may 
do incalculable harm by an improper use of the powerful means at 
their command. On the other hand, kindergarteners who have ab- 
solved the first two departments, will—even if their control of means 
is deficient—never do positive harm. 

We are not in condition to state which of our training-schools, 
if any, come up to these requirements, Yet, there can be no doubt, 
that they are each truly useful, only in the measure in which they 
furnish these essentials. 





+ > > + 


— SexF-Activity. -— Self-activity, the watchword of the NEw 
education is very often misapprehended in various ways. ‘The most 
common error lies in supposing that it implies simply that education 
is to induce the pupil to do things for himself, instead of doing 
things for him or to him. He, himself, is to overcome difficulties, to 
solve problems, “to accomplish”. Now, this indicates undoubtedly 
a great step forward, when compared with leading-string and 
cramming practices, when compared with the pedagogy that digs 
fancied treasures from the decaying rubbish of the past, and is blind 
to the real wealth of the living present. So narrow and superficial 
a view of self-activity would scarcely entitle the advocates of the 
new education to the bustle they are making about proposed re- 
forms; indeed, in this sense, the law of self-activity is too old to war- 
rant the title of the NEw education. 

Self-activity, in the sense of the new education implies not only 
that the learner shall do all himself, not only that he will be bene- 
fited merely by what he himself does: it implies that, at all times, 
HIS WHOLE SELF SHALL BE ACTIVE, that no activity accomplishes all 
the good it can, unless it enlists his entire self in all the phases of 
being. The law of self-activity is not more opposed to the leading- 
string and cramming practices, as it is to one-sidedness in the work 
of education; it demands not activity alone but all sided activity of 
the whole being, the whole self. 

Another grave sin against the law of self-activity is committed 
by those who demand from their children activities lying far beyond 
theirs scope, strength, or skill, refusing to aid them in any way in 
their efforts to comply. Thus to demand things that lie beyond 
their scope, renders them aimless and hands them over to the dan- 
gers of routine ; thus to demand things that lie beyond their strength, 
discourages and destroys spontaneity of action; thus to demand things 
that lie beyond their skill, breeds carelessness and inefficiency. All 
tend to limit activity to a portion of the self, or to hamper and to 
counteract it altogether. A truly self-active child, placed amidst a 
number of suitable opportunities to do, will spontaneously choose 
activities that lie at the furthest points of scope, strength, and skill ; 
and judiciously aided by a not OVER-WISE teacher, he will steadily 
grow in all these things. 

For, above all, it must be remembered that the self-activity of 
the child does not exclude assistance or aid on the part of the 
teacher. He, too, must be active, must be a shining example of 
self-activity for the learner ; only he must adapt his activity to the 
state of the child’s power; his own helping, illustrating, or arousing 
activity must not dazzle, for that leads to blindness — but illumine 
the child’s outlook with a seft, agreeable light, that will render pro- 
gress delightful and spontaneous. He must show, when showing 
enables the child to do; he must even do for the child, when his do- 
ing enables the child to appreciate the bearing or value of its own 
activity. It is pedantry to construe the law of self-activity into a 
law of exclusive activity. Indeed, the teacher who is not active 
with the child, who does not “live with the child”, hinders the activ- 
ity of the child, instead of arousing, aiding, enhancing, ennobling it. 





— Joy. — Self-activity in its reaction gives rise to joy. Hence 
the characteristic of the true kindergarten is joy : — joy everywhere, 
in the children and in the kindergarten, joy on the surface and at 


the core; joy unrestrained by everything but its own laws. Here 
the child perpetually looks forward to some good, enjoys some suc- 
cess or gratifies some innocent desire. Joy fills, pervades, and en- 
velops the kindergarten ; the child overflows with joy, feels and sees 
nothing but joy. 

Selfishness, rudenees, and similar weedy growths of school-life 
or of street-independence can not grow here. For joy is as foreign 
to tumult and destruction, to harshness and selfish disregard of oth- 
ers, as the serene vernal sky with its refreshing breezes is foreign to 
the uproar and terrors of the hurricane. 

Whatever mars joy must be kept away or removed. All adult 
stateliness — (which does not include true dignity) — all grown-up 
severity, despondency, and gloom, must be kept out of its hallowed 
precinct. No nervous hushings, no idle comfort must be permitted 
to cast its darkness over this haven of pure childish joy. No arti- 
ficial method, no convenient routine must be allowed to crush or 
oppress it. 





— AT THE Paris Exposition the “EcoLe FROEBEL” of Ge- 
neva (Switzerland) received the golden medal. 


+> 





' — In FRANCE the establishment of infant-schools for children 
under six years is to be made obligatory in cities of over 5000 in- 
habitants. In their organization Froebel will be taken as guide. 


—— 


— THE “Younc ScIENTIEST”, a monthly journal, published by 
the Industrial Publishing Company, 176 Broadway, New York, 
contains much that will prove of interest and value to the thought- 
ful kindergartener. It costs 50 cts. per annum. 


— AT THE MEETING of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association to 
be held at La Crosse in July, the primary schools of Milwaukee will 
exhibit work done with the gifts and occupations during the first 
years of school-life. Milwaukee does not claim to have kindergar- 
tens in connection with the public schools; but inasmuch as Wis- 
consin is favored with a school-law admitting children to school at 
the age of four, and inasmuch as her best teachers are in favor ot 
the kindergarten, we have reason to think that she is steadily drift- 
ing in that direction. 








> ——" 


— WE ACKNOWLEDGE the receipt of: “Two Monrus 1n Ev- 
ROPE”’, a record of a summer vacation abroad, by D. R. Burchard. 
We have had no time to peruse it, but we presume it to be a good 
book, since it is published by Davis, Barden & Co., of Syracuse, N. 
Y. Fifty cents will buy it. 

The same firm have published “Unconscious Tuit1on”, by 
Dr. Huntington. We cordially commend this valuable treatise to 
the perusal of every teacher. It will add enthusiasm to his insight, 
and insight to his enthusiasm. It costs only fifteen cents. 


> 


— PossiBLy THE FOLLOWING passage from a letter of Miss Gay 
at Germantown, Pa., will arouse more than merely interest on the 
part of many of our readers: “You may be interested in hearing a 
word about Miss Frankenberg ; she was a pupil of Froebel’s in his 
earliest normal class, and went over the course with him TWICE suB- 
SEQUENTLY; she was his assistant at times, and was often left in 
charge of his work when he was called away. Her brother was a 
very intimate friend of Froebel’s. She has suffered great pecuniary 
hardships in this country in attempts to found kindergartens. Now, 
nearly seventy years of age, she is confined to her bed (at the 
Lutheran Home for Orphans at Germantown) and is patiently, long- 
ingly awaiting her summons to the Higher Life. Yet her interest 
is unabated in the progress of kindergartening. Her mental facul- 
ties are so clear, and her life so pure, so loving and so TRUE, — we 
who have known her but recently, cannot but feel that she must 
have been a noble gardener of children — a worthy disciple of 
Froebel.” 
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— Dr. WEBER of Gotha (Germany) proposes a number of 
“theses” concerning the “Organic Connection of Kindergarten and 
School”. His theses have the same faults of all similar propositions 
that we have seen ; they attempt to unite things that are wholly in- 
congruous. The kindergarten is based on a careful, doubting study 
of child-nature, and is modestly aware that it has still much to learn: 
the school rests on authority and proudly rejects all that is not in its 
rules and regulations, its principles and plans; the method of the 
kindergarten is guidance, that of the school is instruction ; the aim 
of the kindergarten is life, that of the school is science and a little 
art. With us, where the school is—in many respects—seeking 
anchorage, the two — kindergarten and school—may grow toward 
each other ; but in Germany, where the school is firmly grounded, 
nothing short of a revolution will accomplish an ORGANIC union. 

Think of kindergartens fettered by “theses”, that require “super- 
vision by the director of the school”, “supervision by school-inspec- 
tors, school-councillors, etc.,” and special preparation for the work 
of the school. Think of an oRGANIC connection which dispenses 
kindergarteners of a “knowledge of elementary instruction, when 
they have charge of children under five”. And what does the 
school offer for all the “concessions” made by the kindergarten ? 
“Two hours a week, it (the school) must follow representative occu- 
pations in its work.” This is the vanishing point of contact which 
it stretches forth to the eager young kindergarten. 


Po a 





— We publish the following extract from an able lecture on 
“the School of the Future” by Prof. Oliver, of California : 

“Our present methods of education injuriously affect the health 
and vigor of our children. What mysterious change occurs in the 
child at the magic age of six that warrants usin imprisoning so many 
hours a day, from that time on, the little hands and feet, which a 
healthy instinct of development has thus far kept in constant motion, 
during all but the hours of sleep? The rapidly growing limbs, re- 
quiring that perfect circulation of blood, which exercise alone can im- 
part. This exercise a free healthy child is impelled to take by the: 
divinely planted instinct of development. Three or four hours a day 
of enforced quiet, the growing limbs in a position unfavorable to free 
circulation, will tell disastrously upon the health and growth of the 
feeble ones ; even the most rugged will never reach the physical 
strength, vigor, and symmetry which might have been theirs had their 
natural instincts not been sacrificed to the requirements of an artifi- 
cial and cruel system of child-culture. Breathing impure air poisons 
the blood, lessens vitality and makes the child an easy prey to every 
disease. The germs of the fatal fever are in thousands of instances 
sown by inhaling in the school-room, carbonic gas charged with 
decaying animal matter; and the doctor, the undertaker, and the 
grave-digger reap some of the ghastly fruits of a false system of 
child-culture, and of a foolish economy in the size of our school-rooms 
and the number of our teachers.—As day by day I have watched 
little children in the school-room, and have seen the roses fading 
from their cheeks, the luster from their eyes, and the laughter frorn 
their voices ; as I have seen the child’s instincts yielding to the steady 
cruel pressure of artificial restraint; as I have watched the lines of 
care furrowing the brows of innocent children,—I have been haunted 
by the suspicion that we are paying a fearful price for this kind of 
education. We want a system that shall make it a crime to mutilate 
the minds and bodies of our little ones, in order to cause them to con- 
form to artificial theories of our own creation, making them care-worn, 
wrinkled, affected, little old men and women.—Our present methods 
of instruction affect injuriously the morals of our children. The 
most rigid disciplinarian can govern only the bodily movements of 
his pupils; while the eyes are fixed upon the lesson, the mind may 
by noting amid illicit and debasing scenes. The enforced physical 
inactivity of the school-room seems to beget in many peculiar or di- 
seased organisms, impure thoughts, and to foster vicious habits. 
Disordered morals follow diseased functional action of certain organs, 
as effect follows cause. There are to-day in our schools thousands 
of children whose physical and moral salvation depends upon their 
being taken from this sedentary employment and put at some work 
that shall furnish proper exercise for body and mind.—A large pro- 


a nature, that there can be no mental assimilation. Much is mem- 
orized as the parrot learns its words. We pour into the minds of 
our children rules, facts, figures and names, as if their real success in 
hfe depended upon the amount of this stuff they can contain. If 
some parent hesitates and questions as to whether all this is leadin 
his child astray, the momentary doubt is soon absorbed by the fear lest 
his or her darling shall lose his place in the grand pageant, and fall be 
hind his class-mates.—Every true plan of education aims to foster 
and develop originality. Our present course tends directly to dimin- 
ish and destroy this most precious element of the human mind. 
The waste of time, force and money by our present plan of education 
is enormous. If we would realize the noblest results of a common 
school system of education, we must introduce methods radically 
different from the present ones. Work of the hands should seldom, 
if ever, be divorced from work of the brain. Doing should accom. 
pany thinking from the eighth grade up ; and all instruction to be 
beneficial.and permanent, must be such as naturally grows out of 
the work or the play upon which our children are employed. _ If the 
main features in the kindergarten system of development could be 
Americanized and substituted for the present course in our lower 
grades, the course of true education would receive an immense im- 
pulse, and untold blessings would be showered upon the now devoted 
heads of our infant population. In perfect harmony with the kinder- 
garten plan of education in the lower grades, let a few of the repre- 
sentative arts, such as can most readily:-be adapted to school-train- 
ing, and such as will best cultivate the senses, and impart manual 
skill, be introduced in their proper order into our higher depart- 
ments, and we shall have a course of instruction in complete accord, 
both with the child’s physical and mental nature. By combining 
work and thought in about equal proportions, we shall at once put 
an end to mental cramming with all its frightful results; we must 
adopt industrial education as the only efficient means of teaching 
our boys and girls the dignity of honest toil, no matter how lowly. 
That society in which labor is looked down upon by the ruling 
classes, is rotten and ready to perish. 
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Report on Education. 
BY E. SEGUIN, 
U. S. Commissioner on Education, at the Vienna Universal Exhibition. 


( Reprinted here with the special permission of the Author and Copyright.) 





(Continued, ) 

Where Agassiz, Lyell, de Beaumont, Larive, (of Geneva,) He- 
bert, (of the Paris normal school,) de Candolle have studied or 
taught, and where the Alps rise like an unavoidable text-book, it was 
to be expected that geology would occupy its natural place in the 
school. Accordingly, besides excellent elementary treatises, they 
have geological sections, represented in colored glass by Professor 
Mulberg of Arau, (capital of Argovia.) There were seen also large 
collections of botany, of mineralogy, and illustrated scientific publi- 
cations adapted to school use. History is represented in vast col- 
lections of picture books; and the national chronicles are besides 
briefly told in cantonal and federal statistics. I have said elsewhere 
how the infant-schools have been improved in Geneva and other 
places by the introduction in them of some of the kindergarten oc- 
cupations, 

A local feature of the schools scattered in the Swiss valleys, is 
the ground attached to the school, where the teacher initiates his 
pupils in the crafts of sowing, planting, grafting, ‘protecting vegeta- 
tion from frost or heat, &c. So the village or country schools, with- 
out the high-toned pretentions of “Agricultural Colleges”, teach the 
children to cultivate their birth place, and to love it through the 
natural sympathy of man with what his work embellishes. This cul- 
tivation of home affections is the more necessary, since Switzerland 
is, like Italy, Auvergne, and Massachusetts, bled of her best blood 
by emigration. 

56. In Iraty, where the clergy had the entire management 
of education, seventy-six analphabetics were found to twenty-four 
who could read; they had been taught the rosary instead of the 
alphabet. Yet, at the first awakening of the Italians as a nation, 





portion of our instructions, especially in the lower grades, is of such 
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of education toward the achievements of their forefathers: glass- 
ceramic in Venice, mosaic in Rome, statuary in Florence, paint- 
ing everywhere ; even the great art of Vesaliusand Morgani seemed 
to be resuscitated in the admirable preparations of zootomy by Sag- 
gio and others. The schools best represented in the Welt-Ausstel- 
lung were those of Pistoia, for elementary drawing; of Perugia, for 
painting on vases ; of Cagliari, for ornaments in black and white ; 
of Udine, for camaieu or grisaille; of Ravenna, for oil-painting ; 
of Asti, for topographic charts. The most showy result of this new 
depirture—besides the immovable mosaics left at home— is a people 
of statues, in which no other nation excels the Italians in natural- 
ness. This is because, besides possessing their elegance and true 
force otf movement, they are sincere—that is, their figures do what 
they pretend to do without seeming to mind what the spectators 
think of them; the lack of this characteristic is a most ordinary and 
insufferable defect in statues and in actors. Many French and Bel- 
gian artists possess it to a painful degree. It is true Carpo could make 
the stone laugh and the marble cry, as none of these Italians can ; 
but there was only one Carpo, as there was but one Coustou; a 
marvellous representer of imperial immorality, as great a historian 
on marble as Balzac and Dickens are in romance. 

Having visited Florence in 1877, I saw side by side, the old 
masters in their. famed gallery and the exhibition of the works 
of living artists; the latter showing a freedom from the former which 
augurs well for the young school. 

More striking yet, the teaching of drawing in popular schools 
has prepared youth for duty in industrial and decorative arts; and 
children are seen everywhere trying their hands at works of taste. 
The Carrara marble and alabaster are tastefully chiseled for rich and 
poor; and the needle fixes on tapestry, velvet, satin, or coarse canvas 
associations of colors, blended only where the oriental rays begin to 
be tinged at dusk with the penumbras ot the occident. 

Naples has her children—painters of the Vesuvius, precursors 
of the chromo-lithographs ; whilst in Venice a few old forgotten 
masters of glass-coloring and enamel have been encouraged to gather 
apprentices, and teach them the all but lost art of fingering under 
the blow-pipe the fluid glass in a thousand forms and colors equally 
fascinating to the American girl and to the bayadére. I could not 
leave the few Italian schools I visited without wishing they would 
teach more vocal music to a people whose atavism is nowhere more 
evident than in the qualities of its vocal cords. 

57- The Portuguese schools have exhibited comprehensive 
historic tableaux, somewhat in the manner of the synchronic 
tableaux of Michelet. Spain sent little of interest besides her living 
specimen illustrative of the education of the deaf-mute and the blind 
—Martin y Ruiz—and elegant writings from the school for the blind. 
Let us, however, note the school-models of anatomy of Fernando 
Velasco, particularly a vertical section of a head in stearine. 
The decorative pottery, the nickled armors and clocks, the delicacy 
and originality of the Spanish and Portuguese gold and silver works, 
—products of tradition it may be, but which could not have been 
transmitted without a kind of education, creative of a national taste. 

58. Austria has, besides the kindergartens and her school- 
gardens a vast system of popular institutions of learning, 
at the head of which is that of the Leopoldstadt. In the high- 
er and professional grades, technological institutes, and academies 
of fine arts, — that of Prague sent unsurpassed cartoons of flowers in 
water-color. Hungary contributed large collections of photographs 
of plants valuable in the teaching of natural history. Bavaria, with 
less abundant materials shows the same art direction in the education 
of youth. Wuerttemberg excels in the popular art of carving wood, 
of which the school is traditionally in the Hartz Mountains, and 
of which the products, pleasing by their clumsiness (zazveté) find 
buyers all over the world. The nearer we come to the Rhine, the 
more Frenchy the forms of education, and its products. Our 
limited space forbids extending these remarks, which will be con- 
cluded in the next paragraph. 

59. WE WILL CALL the next group German, an expression as 
vague as the unsettled limits of the empire. It contains, if not 
the largest collection of objects of education, what is better for our 
purpose and the more characteristic, the discipline. The Prussian 


school is classical and military, being organized to train scholars and 


fighting-men. But it is easy to discern—beyond the present status 
of these places of training—in the French of Montaigne, nurture-- 
a new aspiration toward supremacy in industry, taste, and art in its 
various forms. ‘To attain this supremacy, the German schools are 
constantly enlarging their curriculum, under the leadership of philoso- 
phical and far-seeing teachers, who, after all, are the true Kaisers 
of Germany. She has armies of children painting, drawing, 
chiseling, calculating; other armies of adolescents producing at 
the lowest rates, objects of taste, fancy, or fashion, and trying to 
be artistic. Will this last word provoke a protest from those who, 
in 1870, have seen New York girls weep because war forced on 
their shoulders the fashions of Berlin instead of those of besieged 
Paris? But French arts and fashions were not received any better 
in Europe, even at Gaillon in the time of Primaticcio and of Fran- 
cis the First ; yet not long after, the Italian artisans, being persecuted 
by the nobility, were welcomed by Henry the Fourth, and soon 
France ruled in the arts. 

At Lyons, at the Gobelins, at Sevres, St. Gobens etc., she be- 
came the center of artistic industry and the arbiter of taste. But 
now the artisans—whose type is the Lyonnais, over-worked and de- 
formed by the hardships of industry—now that the French bourgeois 
declare that they have not killed enough of them, (*‘WVous n’en 
avons pas assez tué,”’ said in 1873 the young red-headed Buloz to 
the writer of this paper), now the artisans, distrustful and disheart- 
ened, do not learn drawing nor practice their trade with zeal, and 
they have already lost some of their skill with the departure of the 
feeling of security ; and they emigrate when they can, to escape the 
plots in which their oppressors try to involve them. Such are 
the signs of the passage of the crown of art from one country to 
another. (This pressure culminated and broke in May 1877.) 

Forty years ago Victor Cousin, in a report on public instruction, 
made a similar prophecy. He declared to the King and to the 
Nation that Prussia was already ahead of France in matters of edu- 
cation, and if France did not make a suppreme effort to raise the 
standard of general education, her decline was at hand, and Prussia 
would soon be the rude leader of Europe. Those who laughed at 
this prediction in 1840, tore their hair in despair in 1870. 

And yet this warning of Cousin was not the first France had re- 
ceived. In 1811, Cuvier had recommended to the French Emperor the 
adoption of the plan of “the Dutch Primary schools which he 
could not see without emotion and study without admiration.” Let 
us therefore open for these schools a parenthesis, instead of a chapter 
which they deserve. 

60. DutcH AND BeLcian Scuoots.—The Dutch Primary 
schools so highly estimated, and set up as models for the French by 
the great naturalist, were the realization of the plans of popular 
education promulgated in 1792—1794 by the French Republic. 
The French had to leave Holland, but Holland kept the French 
primary school, so well adapted to her former mode of self-govern- 
ment and actual habits of simple equality. 

Belgium being in the meanwhile (1814) annexed to Holland 
ought to have been benefited as well: but becoming independ- 
ent later (1830), after a futile effort at assimilation, and since labor- 
ing under the ‘disadvantage of being possessed and ruled by mitered 
Roman legates, she has remained behind in popular education. 
Wherever her schools can be seen, as in Brussels or Antwerp, there 
are a few as good as in Holland, only more showy ; but in remote 
parts, one half the people are not taught to read—or rather, are 
taught to not read, but to believe in miracles and to obey the clergy. 
Thus it happens that Belgium now has 50 per cent more analpha- 
betics than Holland. But it must not be omitted that this lowering 
process finds opposition in lay-schools of great perfection. _It is in 
one of these latter, conducted by Prof. Gallet in Brussels, that I have 
seen the first French métre and its fractions broadly painted from 
floor to ceiling in the school-room, thus unavoidable to the sight, 
therefore to the mind. 

Impatient of the yoke, yet incapable of throwing it away, the 
Belgian Chambers have, by a recent law, provided that religious in- 
struction shall be imparted in a room sex apart for itin each school ; 





and that the priests will no longer be suffered to interfere with the 
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lay-teachers’ work, nor to act as school inspectors, in which capacity 
they keep the teachers in their dependence. 

61.— The French Popular School is the first effort at reorgani- 
zation of the French Republic of 1789. They had no time, in the 
storm, to establish it, but did better, in enunciating its principle and 
in outlining’ its’ course. 

a) THE PrRincipLe. The last word and testament of the 
XVIII to the XIX century was: ‘J? sera établi dans chaque 
Canton de la République une ou plusieurs écoles primaires, 
&c.’’ THE course: By the social contract, or constitution, the 
republic promised to all the children, in consideration of their loyalty, 
a moral education, mainly taught by the example of good men ;_ in- 
struction in the duties of citizenship ; to speak, to read, and to write ; 
some geography, notions of natural and familiar objects, the use of 
the compass, level, lever, pulley, numbers, time, measures and 
weights (metric). The pupils were to be taken into the fields and 
workshops to see the work done and to take in it such a part as 
their strength and intelligence would permit. The children would 
be encouraged to cultivate miniature gardens of their own at home 
or around the school; and the normal schools have grounds attach- 
ed, where the pupil-teachers might learn enough of horticulture to 
serve them in their future country homes, and to impart the same 
knowledge and taste to the village-children. For the children of the 
cities, the public gardens, collections of natural or scientific objects, 
and the art-museums were declared free means of education, access- 
ory in their use to the school proper, by the far-seeing minds of 
Laplace, Monge, Foucroy, Daunou, 

But no sooner (1795) had their idea appeared, when it was seized 
as Laocoon and his children by the hydra, The four generations of 
teachers who tried to realize the idea of educating the people for the 
duties of life, have lived and suffered untold miseries during the ebb and 
flow of the late social actions and reactions. What I have seen and 
what I have to say from 1873 to 1877 belongs to the reaction; I 
hope the last year has opened a better era. 

b) ScHoot Materiat. The French schools exhibited at Vi- 
enna quite extensively, but not equally. The first object attracting 
attention was the vast model of the manufactory of school-appara- 
tus for Paris, which turns out everything made of wood, iron, or 
plaster for schools. It is useless to enumerate them; and, besides 
all was not shown at Vienna ; there were missing things which could 
be seen only at the establishment in the 72e Zouvier, where there 
were piles of Christs, angels, virgins, cherubs with swords, flambeaux 
&c. One must see these casts, ignomininously piled in the expec- 
tation of becoming sacred, and of being worshiped in their turn, in 
order to comprehend the depth and distance at which the children 
of France are kept from the true God; and conversely, why men 
profess atheism rather than to acknowledge such deities. From the 
manufacture of this Olympus, whose gods recall the expression of the 

“ferocious art of Zurbaran without his genius, let us come down to 
that of the desks and benches. 

They are made of the most durable material (oak), and of a 
form to accomodate the greatest number of pupils: straight, long 
benches without back-supports, equally long desks without subdivi- 
sions. Yet these popular arrangements are generally superior to those 
of some first-class colleges, Henry the Fourth’s for instance. Besides, 
‘most of the class-rooms are so badly ventilated, that, when the door 
has been shut for half an hour, the closeness of the atmosphere repels 
the visitor. No place for standing or for movement. In this closely 
packed and confined atmosphere, no wonder that the children be- 

come restless; and when the signal of recess is given, they leave 
with a rush which has more the character of necessity than of the 
impetuosity of youth. They do not go out, they run away. Asa 
compensation, the schools generally possess a well drained play- 
ground for summer, and a covered one for winter. Even Paris is 
superior in this respect to New York. y 

c) THe Metuops of teaching are similar to ours; the favorite 
ones being those by which the greatest number of pupils can be 
taught, by which the greatest quantity of information can be impar- 
ted with the least amount of work from the master. But the cur- 
riculum differs in giving less time, or no time to algebra and geome- 
try; Practically the French pupil is quicker in arithmetic, probably 





because he operates only in decimals. Geography is very elemen- 
tary, indeed deficient, is turned into a machine to influence for or 
against a party; modern history is not taught, nor the current events 
brought to notice; of their civic status rights and obligations, the 
children do not hear a word. 

d) Another great defect of the Popular school (and of the 
University of France, too) is the form of stimulation, brought to 
bear upon the pupils: — not to do good, but to rise above their fel- 
lows. Be the token a crown or cross, or some other symbol of pub- 
lic notoriety, this constant incentive towards supremacy demoralizes 
the few who can pretend to it, and dejects or abjects the larger num- 
ber who feel doomed to inferiority. 

e) Outside of the oficial schools, the “Unions Scolaires“ have 
replaced these insignia, which breed pride, jealousy, humiliation, and 
are precursors of inequalities among equals—by the gift to the meri- 
torious of the portraits and biographies of good men, read in the 
evening circle of the farmer or artisan, and then hung in modest 
frames, frequent objects of the aspirations of the family for the fu- 
ture of their children. I am quite proud to have brought over 
some of these biographies, given me in one of these schools, when 
they were persecuted by the ignoble prefect of Lyons in 1873, 

f) In conformity with the Decrees of the Convention, the stu- 
dents of the Normal Schools have to learn the elements of agricul- 
ture and receive practical instruction in horticulture upon grounds 
located conveniently for that purpose. There are more thana 
hundred such schools, one third only for women. There, they re- 
receive their “professional education” on the written pledge to teach 
so many years; and they receive their “practical training” in the 
commog, schools, where they are detailed, either for a time as as- 
sistants, to maintain order and learn the traditional forms ; or on an 
emergency, to take the place of absent teachers. 

g) The salaries of the primary teachers are small indeed; and 
I have seen one, in Montmartre, who acknowledged to me that, for 
years, he could hardly come to the breakfast table, for fear of seeing 
that there would not be enough put on it by his devoted wife—cook 
—nurse—washwoman—tailoress, &c., altogether-—-, to satisfy the 
hunger of their young family, yet there is small compensation for 
this stress; they have a house and garden in the country or an 
equivalent in money in town; and a pension of retreat after 33 
years of service. 
pressure exercised upon them since 1848 by M. De Falloux and his 
accomplices. The. teacher above refered to, now director of his 
school, showed me the man charged to report on him. That is an 
EX-BROTHER divested for some misdeed of his robe and name but 
good enough for the work of delation. 

h) The French delegates to the Centennial Exhibition of Phila- 
delphia made an able report on primary education and did full 
justice to the American public school system. The same favorable 
appreciation met the exhibits of our schools in Paris in 1978. 

62. THE AMERICAN PoPULAR EDUCATION is justly admired for 
its rapid adaptation to the wants of information of a whole people; 
for the unparallelled generosity of the states towards its object; for 
the zeal and capacity of its one-hundred-thousand teachers; and 
for the organizing powers of its managers, who are, without meta- 
phor the generals of the working armies of the future. 

But the problem of directing six millions of children toward 
their better destiny by giving them the means of information, dis- 
crimination, and social volition has been fairly tested, and we have 
come to the confines of the possible with the theory and resources 
at command; viz: a vast system of popular education founded on 
the exercise of the brain, a more than royal endowment intelligently 
and economically spent in grandiose buildings; and yet the Amen 
can public school manifests signs of that vacillating immobility which 
precedes either a retrogression or a great stride. This fastigium did 
not escape the sagacity of the leading teachers. In their anxiety 
they, at first, added year after year, new matters to those which al- 
ready overtaxed the average brains. (To be continued.) 





(™ Exchanges and Communications intended for the Editor of the NE W 
EDUCATION should be addressed to W. N. HAILMANN, 75 Beaubien Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 

All Business Letters and Remittances address to CARL D@RFLINGER, 
461 Market Square, Milwaukee, Wis. 


But what is without a possible compensation is the , 
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